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NOTICES OF NEW BOOKS. 

Lotze's Theory of Reality. By E. E. Thomas. New York and London, 

Longmans, Green & Co., 1921. — pp. 1, 217. 

In his brief Prefatory Note the author explains that this essay is con- 
fined to Lotze's theory of reality, since the " theory of thought has already 
been adequately dealt with by Sir Henry Jones." He touches, therefore, 
on the doctrine of thought only in so far as it bears on Lotze's meta- 
physics. Of the latter he gives a " critical exposition." These statements 
define the scope of the discussion and its purpose. The plan does not in- 
clude an exhaustive account of every element in Lotze's metaphysical sys- 
tem : considerable divisions of the Cosmology and the Psychology, even 
parts of the Ontology, are omitted or given incidental treatment. Nor is 
the order of the original argument always definitely followed. It is 
critical exposition which the author has in mind : a statement of the theory 
of reality as this can be synthetically gathered from the Metaphysik, the 
Mikrokosmos, the Dictate, even parts of the Logik when they are relevant, 
and then a critical appraisal of the value of the doctrine in relation to per- 
manent issues, in particular with reference to the outstanding philosophical 
and theological questions of the present time. 

Mr. Thomas begins with a long introductory chapter on Lotze's place in 
the history of philosophy. It is noticeable that in this — as throughout the 
work — he discovers the antecedents of Lotze's reflective thinking predomi- 
nantly in the speculation of his predecessors in philosophy proper — Leib- 
nitz, Kant, Hegel, Herbart — above all in Lotze's relation to the Kantian 
system. The scientific background of his ideal-realism, on the other hand, 
the bearing of the scientific movement of Lotze's earlier years on his own 
thinking and on the character of his conclusions, are given relatively scant 
attention. In the body of the treatise the constitutive elements of the main 
doctrine are considered in succession. The nature of reality as law, as 
substance, and as psychical, the unity of things dependent on the unity of 
the ground, the existence, the nature, and the functions of the soul, Lotze's 
logical conception of reality, finally the ethical' groundwork of his meta- 
physics, are passed in review, the doctrine being synthetically woven to- 
gether on the basis of the author's comprehensive study of the sources and 
then evaluated by comparison with his critical standards. 

In principle the outcome of the evaluation is negative. There is an un- 
mediated dualism, it is urged, between substance as law and substance as 
psychic unity, while neither of the two furnishes a basis from which to 
construe the co-existence of qualities. Lotze's pluralistic tendency defeats 
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his argument from interaction to the unity of things; ill-success attends his 
effort to establish unity through the unitary ground. The analysis of re- 
ality in terms of mind neglects the ideality of units of lower types in order 
to maintain the superior position of personal spirits. But no adequate pro- 
vision is made for the purposive interference of souls in the mechanical 
order of existence. Moreover, the evidence adduced for the ethical basis of 
the world, or for the existence of a spiritual world-ground, is quite insuffi- 
cient. The differentiation of finite spirits from the ground must be pro- 
nounced defective. The concept of a Deity whose inclusive life constitutes 
the course of the world is both inadequate and untenable. In sum, if we 
compare his philosophy with the ultimate issues raised by'Kant, "we shall 
find that Lotze has not answered Kant, but has deepened the issue which 
Kant raised ; he has not healed the breach between nature and spirit, but has 
widened it" (p. 199). The effect is seen in several tendencies of later 
thinking, notably in the theological doctrine of value judgments promul- 
gated by Albrecht Ritschl. In this sphere also lies the ultimate Lotzean 
problem. For " when we come to consider this realm of values that con- 
dition our spiritual life we cannot translate them into terms of existence. 
What, then, is the form of reality that must be assigned to the realm of 
ends? This is the fundamental question set by the philosophy of Lotze" 
(p. 214). 

The treatise thus becomes an essay in critical interpretation. The dan- 
gers of this form of inquiry are well known. And despite the author's 
familiarity with the sources and the documentation of his argument, the 
question suggests itself whether they have in every instance been avoided. 
At least the method of passing directly from exposition to criticism involves 
a nice discrimination on the reader's part between the views which are 
ascribed to Lotze and those which are put forward as the writer's own. 
Analogous queries beset the argument considered as constructive criticism. 
The writer's insight enables him to bring out the structural problems of the 
Lotzean system. But Lotze's answer to the charges of lacunae in his work 
or of cruces unresolved might well have been a disclaimer of responsibility 
— that he had planned no attempt to solve several of these problems, that 
he believed them beyond the grasp of human thought. This position in its 
turn would be open to rejoinder. It might be answered either by way of 
general epistemological argument or by direct elucidation of the principles 
involved. But cogent refutation would require more mature and fuller 
discussion than is offered in the present treatise. In this the conclusions 
reached are often given as suggestions rather than as developed inferences. 
And these are not enough when the issue concerns the next step forward 
in reflective thought. 
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